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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Fur Neckpieces 


A large number of desirable pieces 
are sharpely reduced. This means 
that the new prices are distinctly 
below the market, for our pre-holiday 
askings were known to be the most 
reasonable in this city. Every gar- 
ment is fresh and stylish, well made 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; | Of choice material, and free from 


furnishes [oes guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 
OSEPH S.WALTON, )},. . 
JOINA W. SPEAKMAN, | 77 inctpads. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botn Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when 
ver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenns’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
peantry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, ad 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMorE GramMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, vent: 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividua! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Giris, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
a. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 
For Catalogues address the Principal, 
F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


GEO. B. COCK, _STENOGRAPHER, 














-» Room 719, 
—__———N. E. Cor. Broad an 


Telephone 3-50-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 


bizarre effects : 


ELECTRIC SEAL COLLARETTES— 
ten inches deep, with heavy satin lining 
and high storm collar—$3.75. 

GENUINE MARTEN COLLARETTES 
—stylish shape, with short back and 
pointed front, trimmed with real tails— 
$16.50. 

CLUSTER SCARFS—of dark mink, with 
8 large fox tails—$g.00. 

BROWN RACCOON SCARFS—full size, 
soft and fluffy: cluster of handsome 
tails—$7.50. 

ELECTRIC SEAL SCARFS—8 full tails 
—$4.50. 

REAL MARTEN SCARFS—made from 
natural skins and trimmed with 8 dyed 
marten tails—$8.50 

DARK MINK SCARFS—choice skins, 
marked with two stripes : cluster of fine 
tails—$1 3.50. 

GENUINE MARTEN SCARFS—made 
from selected skins and trimmed with 
real marten tails—$12, $13.50, $15.00, 
and $18.00. 

SCARFS—remarkable values also in 
Scarfs of Stone Marten, Sable Fox, 
Eastern Mink, Hudson Bay Sable and 
Persian Latnb. 





Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ** Department C.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 






CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 









Buck Hill Falls 
In the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania 


HIS beautiful place, well known to 
visitors to the Pocono Mountain 
region, has been purchased by a few 
Friends, who for convenience of develop- 
ment and management, have formed the 
Buck HILL FALLS COMPANY. 

They propose to form a Mountain Park 
Friends’ Settlement. 

They now invite subscriptions to the 
stock, and offer for sale desirable plots 
for cottage homes. 

Full information will be furnished by 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Charles F. 
Jenkins, 1024 Race street, Philadelphia. 


Buck HILL FALLS is near Cresco, on 
the Lackawanna Railroad, 13 miles from 
Stroudsburg. The elevation on Buck Hill, 
on the property of the Company, ap- 
proaches 1,600feet. The Fallsand Glens 
are picturesque and beautiful. Fine old 
forest trees remain, with extended groves 
of rhododendron. The Buck Hill Creek 
is one of the finest of the region. 

The Company propose this year to begin 
the improvement of the property, erect the 
first part of what may ultimately be made 
a large Inn, install a water supply, and 
make the Falls Park more conveniently 
and safely accessible. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CarPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 oo St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock =} Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. $623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orricss : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 














Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
VI. 
THE soul that comes under the Divine government, 
and is regenerated by the sanctifying power of Divine 
grace, ts actuated by the love of God, which induces tt 
to love all men. SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


ADON OLAM. 


TRANSLATED BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


[From the Sunday School Times. This is a favorite poem in the 
Jewish synagogues, ‘‘ possibly a poetical echo of the creed of Maim- 
onides.’’ ] 

Lorp of the world, he reigned alone 
While yet the Universe was naught, 
When by his will all things were wrought, 
Then first his sovran name was known. 


And when the All shall cease to be, 
In dread lone splendor he shall reign 
He was, he is, he shall remain 

In glorious eternity. 


For he is one, no second shares 
His nature or his loneliness ; 
Unending and beginningless, 

All strength is his, all sway he bears. 


He is the living God to save, 
My rock while sorrow's toils endure, 
My banner and my stronghold sure, 
The cup of life whene’er I crave. 


I place my soul within his palm, 
Before I sleep as when | wake, 
And, though my body I forsake, 

Rest in the Lord in fearless calm. 








A PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE BODY.' 


BY C. E. EHINGER, M.D., STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST 
CHESTER, PA. 
( Continued from last week.) 
But you may ask, ‘“‘ What is the evidence that there 
is this imperative need of physical training and care 
of the body?” For, strange as it may appear to 
some of us, this question is still asked. For answer, 
let me cite you, first, not to the physiologist and 


physician, but to one who gave his chief efforts for’ 


the spiritual needs of mankind. Henry Drummond, 
in his “Ascent of Man,” with a clearness which is 
characteristic, foresaw and explained this need. He 
says: “ Civilization—and the civilized state, be it 
remembered, is the ultimate goal of every race and 
nation—is always attended by a deterioration of some 
of the senses. Every man pays a definite price or 
forfeit for his taming. . . In an age of vehicles 
and locomotives the lower limbs find their occupation 
almost gone. For mere muscle, that on which his 
whole life once depended, man has now almost no use. 
Agility, nimbleness, strength, once a stern necessity, 
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are either a luxury or a pastime. Their outlet is 
either the cricket field or the tennis court. To keep 
them up at all, artificial means—dumb-bells, parallel 
bars, clubs—have actually to be devised. Vigor of 
limb is not to be found in common life, we look for it 
in the gymnasium ; agility is relegated to the hippo- 
drome. Once all men were athletes ; now you have 
to pay to see them. 

‘‘ More or less, with all the animal powers it is the 
same. . . . So everywhere the man, as animal, 
is in danger of losing ground. So great, indeed, is 
the advantage of increasing mechanical supplements 
to the physical, rather than exercising the frame itself, 
that this will become nothing short of a temptation, 
and not the least anxious task of future civilization 
will be to prevent degeneration beyond a legitimate 
point, and keep up the body to its highest working 
level. For the first thing to be learned from these 
facts is not that the body is nothing and must now 
decay, but that it is most of all, and more than ever 
worthy to be preserved. The moment our care of it 
slackens, the body asserts itself. It comes out from 
under arrest, which is the one thing to be avoided. 
Its true place by the ordained appointment of Nature 
is where it can be ignored. If, through disease, 
neglect, or injury, it returns to consciousness, the 
effect of evolution is undone. Sickness is degeneration, 
pain the signal to resume the evolution. On the one 
hand, we must ‘ reckon the body dead’ ; onthe other, 
we must think of it in order not to think of it.” 

It will hardly be charged that this man, whose 
life and teaching gave evidence of a transcendent 
spirituality, was guilty of undue worship of the body. 

Let us remember that it is not the inanimate body 
of which we speak, but the living, breathing body, 
pulsating with all those mysterious powers and 
possibilities that inhere in that marvellous thing we 
call vital force. Inthisage of machinery, when every 
hour brings forth some new marvel of mechanical 
wonder, no product of the time is even worthy of com- 
parison with this perpetual wonder, the self-directing, 
self-repairing, reproducing, thinking machine. 

Is it possible that we can be guilty longer of 
abusing and disregarding the needs of such a structure ? 
Let us have done with those false and wicked 
conceptions, the product of an age of darkness ; let 
us glorify and ennoble this marvel of all marvels ; 
make it one of the leading aims of our life to bring it 
to a perfection of development, which shall render it 
a worthy receptacle of an immortal spirit. 

Shame upon that person who says he has not the 
time to take exercise or care for the body. As well 
say that he has not time for prayer or religious 
worship. 

Who can estimate the moral value of good health ; 
and good health, be it known, is not the result of 
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chance, but must be earned by struggle, either volun- 
tary or through the stern necessities of our existence. 

Man, by nature, is a country dweller, and when 
living under primitive conditions, in rural or sparsely 
settled communities, enjoys immunity from a large 
number of physical deficiencies and disorders which 
afflict the city dweller. He cannot congregate in 
cities and subject himself to all the unsanitary and 
unhygienic conditions of such a life without inevitably 
suffering the consequences. 

I am not contending for a return to primitive 
conditions, and am by no means unmindful of the 
great progress that has been made, especially in 
sanitation and preventive medicine ; but I do main- 
tain that this has been more than counter-balanced 
by harmful, artificial habits and unnatural modes of 
living. In this field, as in all others, sudden and 
radical changes of life are always disastrous. New 
and more specialized occupations, changed methods 
of caring for and educating our children, the stress 
of social and business life, and the sudden acquisition 
of wealth, have wrought grave physical disaster. In 
the young and the old the emotional side of life has 
been unduly cultivated and excited. The whole trend 
of modern life—in this country, at least—has been 
toward premature and continued over-development 
of the nervous system, while but little time or 
opportunity has been afforded for adjustment to these 
new and trying conditions. 

The feverish unrest apparent in every avenue of 
life betokens an intensity and diversity of effort which 
sadly militates against the proper functioning of the 
great organic processes. 

It is one of the laws of life that growth and repair 
only take place during periods of rest; that while 
activity is indispensable, the alternating periods of 
repose are quite as imperative. With life always at 
fever heat and faculities keyed up to their highest 
pitch, true repose becomes finally impossible. It is 
not only our business, professional, and domestic 
affairs that are carried on at this high-pressure rate, 
but it characterizes every pursuit of life, and, sad to 
relate, is as much in evidence in our sports, so-called 
recreations, educational methods, and religious obser- 
vances as elsewhere. 

It would seem as though, with the advent of 
steam and electricity, that we became possessed with 
the idea that speed was the great requisite of life ; that 
the spirit of the times demanded not only that people, 
but ideas and measures, must also have “ rapid 
transit." Everything, from a congressional bill to a 
missionary scheme, must be “ railroaded through.” 
There is no longer time for repose, contemplation, 
poise, leisure ; the very terms are becoming outgrown 
and obsolete. In vain are the feeble protests that are 
uttered now and again ; they are inaudible above the 
tumult and rush. Before the words have died from 
our lips, we are again caught in the swiftly-moving 
stream and hastened onward with the speed of the 
“limited.” No, I am not pleading for a return to 
the stage-coach. I merely desire to remind you that 
while speed is often necessary and rapid transit a 
great boon, even in this rushing age, the law still 
holds that activity must be followed by repose. Action 
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creates friction, friction causes waste, waste demands 


| repair, and repair can only take place during rest. | 


would farther call to mind the fact that waste is 
directly proportional to speed ; that it is, indeed, in 
a very literal sense ‘‘ the pace that kills.” 

Physical weakness and disease are so common 
that I fear we have come somewhat to look upon 
such conditions as our natural heritage, necessary 
conditions attendant upon life processes. The truth 
is the very reverse, health is our normal heritage, 
weakness and disease are incidental, wholly unneces- 
sary, and entirely preventable. No doubt, so stated, 
this sounds optimistic to the point of absurdity. But 
if this is not true, I maintain that we have no right to 
speak of an “‘all-wise Creator.’”’ To my mind, it is 
impossible to concieve of an all-wise and all-loving 
Creator establishing a condition of physical inharmony. 
No, my friends, weakness and disease are not a penalty 
nor an infliction visited upon us because of our spiritual 
transgressions ; not the result of ‘ Divine Wrath.” 
They come because the conditions necessary for their 
production have been complied with ; they come be- 
cause of, and in response to, law ; not as punishments, 
but as kindly suggestions, promptings, admonitions, 
warnings. How blind we are not to see that it is 
impossible for us to feel pleasure without at the same 
time being capable of experiencing pain. No, health 
is impossible without its negative counterpart— 
disease. It is not necessary that we suffer disease, 
but it is absolutely essential that we be capable of 
becoming subject to it. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 7. 
LAW OF EZEKIEL. 
(Ezekiel, xl.—xlviii.) 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before my eyes ; cease to 
do evil ; learn to do well.—Isaiah, i., 16, 17. 
Before study of lesson read Ezekiel, xliv., 15-31 ; xlv.,18—25. 
In the character of Ezekiel we have combined with 
the prophetic instincts and intensity of nature, the 
conservative elements characteristic of the priesthood. 
His message to his people echoes, it is true, a direct 
and uncompromising demand for righteousness, but 
‘his special contribution to the thought of his time is 
his elaborate scheme (Chs. xl.—xlviii.) of a new na- 
tional constitution.”” (Toy.) 

Jeremiah had, as we have seen, given up all hope 
of reform by law from without and had turned with 
prophetic hopefulness to the law within. But Ezekiel 
was a priest. He had doubtless been employed in 
the services of the temple at Jerusalem; ason of the 
priestly house of Zadok, the instincts and traditions 
of his family were strong within him. The failure 
therefore of the first code was only a challenge to 
construct another and a more elaborate one. Lacking 
the genius by which Jeremiah lifted himself above the 
whole system of the outer law, and looked to the 
law of the heart, Ezekiel could only conceive of re- 
placing the law which had not succeeded, by an im- 
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proved code which should strengthen the weak places 
of the preceding one. 

With his tendency toward ritualistic worship 
came also that confusion of ethical ideas by which 
disobedience to the merely formal portions of the 
written code came to rank with infractions of the 
moral law. The ceremonial code and the law of 
righteousness came to stand as equal before his mind ; 
the form and the substance came to have like import- 
ance. (Ezekiel, xxii.) 

In a general way the scheme of Ezekiel stands 
midway between Deuteronomy and the later ‘‘ Law 
of Holiness.” (Lev., xvii—xxvi.) It opens with a 
detailed statement of plans of the temple, no doubt 
given largely from memory of the one just destroyed. 
The measurements are given in characteristic fashion, 
the whole being cast into dramatic form. Instead of 
a dry statement of figures, we have a celestial mes- 
senger appearing with a measuring rod working out 
the dimensions of acelestialtemple. (Ezek., xl.—xliii.) 

In the performing of the ceremonies of the temple 
the prophet introduced. some new features. By the 
law of Deuteronomy any of the Levites were privi- 
leged to betake themselves to the temple at Jerusalem, 
there to serve as priests. Ezekiel restricted this 
service to the house of Zadok, which had ministered 
at the central shrine from the time of David. (II. 
Sam., viii., 17.) The Levites of the country shrines 
are condemned as having gone “astray after their 
idols ;’’ wherefore they are not worthy to be priests 
in the new sanctuary. Yet they shall not be cast out 
utterly. They shall be appointed to the “ charge of 
the house, for all the service therein, and for all that 
shall be done therein.”” (Ezek., xliv., 17.) 

But the chief feature of the scheme of Ezekiel 
was ‘separation of the civil from the ecclesiastical 
power, or rather the complete independence of the 
latter.” (Toy.) And the civil power, moreover, 
was degraded to be a mere accessory of the priest- 
hood. The priests were to be teachers of the people 
and judges in legal controversies. A large section 
of the most valuable land of the nation was set aside 
for them (Ezek., xlv., 1-6), and the offerings of all 
the people were theirs (Ezek., xliv., 29, 30.) All 
this was a great change from the Deuteronomic law. 
Under it the Levites, all of whom were priests, were 
strongly recommended to the charity of their brethren, 
and were numbered among the poor. (Deut., xvi., 
14.) Any Levite might go up to Jerusalem and 
minister there. (Deut., xviii., 6-8.) Only certain 
portions of the animals offered in sacrifice were re- 
served for the priests (Deut., xviii., 3); and no land 
at all was giventhem. (Deut., xviii, 1,2. See also 
Ezek., xliv., 28.) 

Almost the only prerogative of the shadowy civil 
ruler under the system of Ezekiel is that of receiving 
the materials for sacrifice. (Ezek., xlv., 13-17.) 

Another feature of the law of Ezekiel was the 
enormous increase of the system of sacrifice. A 
deluge of blood upon the altar was demanded. A 
lamb was offered daily. Six lambs and a ram on 
each Sabbath; on each new moon a bullock, six 
lambs, and a ram, and on feast days like offerings in 


large numbers. (Ezek., xlvi.) Large cereal offerings 
and gifts of oil were also required. 

In all this is seen the growing tendency to ritual- 
ism which culminated in the law of Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers. With the introduction of the 
system we shall have to mark the decline of prophecy, 
and of real religious feeling. It is the tendency and 
the danger of every religious institution after the im- 
petus of its first enthusiasm has passed away. The 
doing of things because we are told or because of 
custom, instead of action dictated from within; the 
substitution of the sacrifice of things for the sacrifice 
of self; these have again and yet again caused de- 
generation and decay in religious movements launched 
with earnestness, zeal, and true dependence on the 
Most High. ‘‘ What I say unto one I say unto all, 
Watch !”’ 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
LEssON No. 7. SECOND MONTH 17. 
THE LAST SUPPER. 
GOLDEN Text.—If ye know these things, blessed are ye if 
ye do them.—John xiii., 17. 
The Scripture of this Lesson is Matthew, xxvi., 17-30.— 
Revised Version.—Parallel accounts (in John much more 
extended, and significant), appear in Mark xiv., 12-25; 

Luke, xxii., 1-38 ; John, xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., xvii. 

THE discourses treated of in the last two lessons be- 
long to the third day of the last week of the outward 
life of Jesus ; the next day he spent, it is supposed, 
in retirement; on Fifth-day, the 14th of Nisan, he 
sent Peter and John into Jerusalem to prepare for eat- 
ing the passover supper, and toward evening followed 
with the other disciples. 

The last supper fills a large place in religious 
literature and art, especially where these are patron- 
ized by the ritual churches. The picture by the great 
Italian artist Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) still 
existing, though nearly effaced, on the wall of the 
‘‘ refectory ”’ of a church at Milan, has become familiar, 
by reproduction, to all the world, and has fixed in the 
minds of many the imagined scene in the “ upper 
room,’ when for the last time the Master and his 
companions ate together. 

The text shows clearly that this Supper was 
strictly and altogether an observance of the Jewish 
law. Jesus, in his outward appearing, was a Jew, as 
the account states it, by a direct and unquestionable 
line from David. 

The Passover was and is one of the chief obser- 
vances of the Jewish people. It commemorates to 
them their miraculous preservation in Egypt, when, 
according to the account, the death angel, smiting the 
first-born of the Egyptians, ‘‘ passed over’’ the houses 
of the Israelites, whose doorways had been sprinkled 
with the blood of the paschal lamb. (Exodus, xii., 
21-28.) 

The rules for the Passover, and the feast of un- 
leavened bread which it ushered in, may be read in 
Exodus, xii. In brief, the celebration occured on the 
evening of the 14th of Msan, or strictly speaking, 
on the 15th, for the Jewish day was from sunset to 
sunset. The principal food would be a lamb (or kid), 
without blemish, a male of the first year. It should 
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be selected on the roth, and kept until the afternoon 
of the 14th, when “between the two evenings’”’ 
(Exod., xii., 6) it should be killed. In Jerusalem the 
householder took his lamb to the Temple, and him- 
self slew it in the presence of the priests. 

At the supper the company sat or reclined. 
‘First, the ‘cup of consecration,’ over which the 
master of the house had asked a blessing, was drunk ; 
then hands were washed and the meal served, con- 
sisting of bitter herbs, cakes of unleavened bread, a 
sauce called Aaroseth, made from dates, raisins, and 
vinegar, the paschal lamb, and the flesh of subsidiary 
(Deuteronomic) sacrifices. The master of the house 
dipped a morsel of unleavened bread into the haroseth, 
and ate it, and a similar ‘ sop’ was given to each one 
present. Afterwards the paschal lamb was eaten, and 
three other cups of wine were drunk at intervals with 
thanksgiving and singing of the Hallel (Psalms 
Cxill.—Cxvili).”” 

Out of the Supper two great questions have 
sprung : (1) Is it an “‘ ordinance,” divinely established, 
and incumbent upon Christians everywhere, forever ? 
(2) What is the significance of the principal “ ele- 
ments "’ of the meal, the bread and the wine ? 

Referring to the latter question first, it may be 
said that professing Christians have disputed for nearly 
two thousand years over it, and have slain each other 
by tens of thousands in the dispute. The Roman 
Church has held the most extreme view,—that, when 
the priest has “blessed’’ the bread, at the time of 
‘“‘ celebrating” the supper (the “‘ mass”’), the body of 
Jesus becomes actually present in it. Protestant 
churches generally refuse this view, though Luther, 
by a refinement of explanation, approached it. 
Calvin’s view differed from Luther’s, and the other 
reformers had their own special explanations. 

That Jesus used the words, ‘‘ This is my body,” 
“This is my blood,” in a spiritual sense, as he did 
similar language (John, vi., 51-63) at other times, it 
seems as if no one should doubt. That he meant to 
establish a permanent “ ordinance’”’ for all who might 
follow him is not justified by Scripiure. The words, 
“‘This do in remembrance of me,” are themselves 
wholly insufficient, when taken with the context and 
the circumstances, but (1) they occur only in Luke, 
not in either of the other three gospels, and (2) they 
are omitted in many of the oldest scripture manu- 
scripts, and some of the most accepted scholars (in- 
cluding Westcott and Hort), regard them as an inter- 
polation. It is plain from the account in John that 
the washing of feet would have much stronger 
warrant as an “ordinance” than the Supper, yet 
Christian bodies universally with one or two exceptions 
(the Dunkers, or German Baptists, being one) refuse it. 

[The view of Friends on the Supper is that it is an out- 
ward rite, tending to formalism ; that its spiritual significance 
is alone to be sought ; and that spirituality is always hurt by 
formalism. Robert Barclay, in his ‘‘Apology,’’ treats the 
whole subject at length (Proposition xiii., ‘‘ Of the Body and 
Blood of Christ’’); and a brief summary of Friends’ views 
is givenin Samuel M. Janney's Life of George Fox, (appendix, 
p. 448). Thewhole subject is fully reviewed by John William 
Graham in his recent monograph, ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper: A 
Historical Study from the Standpoint of the Society of Friend.”’ 


Much light is thrown upon it, also, by Prof. McGiffert, in his 
great work, ‘‘ A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age.’"] 
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“ DIPPING IN THE DISH.” 


Prof. Albert L. Long, Robert College, Constantinople, in Sunday 
School Times. 


“He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me.”’ A striking illustration of the 
persistence of Oriental customs is found in the mode 
of eating, which is still in vogue among the common 
people of the East. Although Western plates and 
knives and forks have been introduced into many 
households, yet the users of them never feel thor- 
oughly at home. There is, in fact, a certain sepa- 
rateness and individuality about the Western mode 
of eating which does not accord with the communion 
and fellowship of the Oriental mode, where all are 
seated around the one dish, and where each one in 
turn, beginning with the master, or with the most 
honored guest, after the blessing has been asked by 
the master, ‘‘in the name of God the most merciful,” 
taking a small portion of bread between the thumb 
and finger of the right hand, dips it into the dish, 
and takes out therewith a morsel of the savory 
contents. 

There is an opportunity afforded at such a table 
for showing special delicate attention to a stranger 
guest, in the presentation of choice morsels, which is 
quite wanting in our Western manners. The whole 
scene is so spontaneous and hearty, that, whenever | 
have been thus entertained, whether at the table of a 
pasha or in the lowly cabin of a poor peasant, I have 
always felt a genuine respect for the generous spirit 
of hospitality there manifested, and I have felt myself 
honored in the mark of confidence bestowed upon 
me by my entertainers. 

There is an Eastern proverb which says, “ I loved 
him so much that I gave him the morsel from my 
own mouth.” 

There can be no doubt that this mention of the 
betrayer's dipping his hand into the dish along with 
the innocent one who was about to be betrayed, deep 
ened in the minds of those who heard it their detes- 
tation of the*base deed, and pierced the soul of the 
guilty man with the keenest remorse on account of 
the terrible crime to which he was committed. 


WERE Jesus Christ to come to his own to-day his 
own would receive him not. His soul found 
no pleasure in outward display ; he avoided the bois- 
terous, irreverent crowd; his greatest glory appears 
in the secluded, quiet fellowship of the Father, his 
greatest power in the company of one or two, or the 
Twelve. A truly godly man, a really Christlike 
church, a sincerely regenerate age, will exhibit these 
chief characteristics of the Master.—[Sunday Schoo! 
Times. } 

>¢€ 

WHENEVER one has a grievance, in nine cases out 
of ten it will disappear if he states it to the person 
offending. Commonly there is a misunderstanding 
which a slight explanation will remove.—[ Christian 
Register. ] 

s€ 
“A FAIR index of healthful, spiritual, and moral 


growth is the divine self-satisfaction of an earnest 
soul.” 
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A NOTABLE SCOTCH FRIEND. 


The Friend, London, First month 11. 
Tue decease of Janet Allan, of Dundee and Broughty 
Ferry, in her ninetieth year, the widow of Bailie James 
Allan, was recently recorded in our columns. [It 
occurred Twelfth month 9, 1900.] For at least half 
a century she and her husband were connected with 
the public life of Dundee ; and there was perhaps no 
lady better known or more respected by the inhabitants 
than “‘ Mrs. Allan, the Quakeress.” A writer in a 
local paper says of her: “Her fine face under the 
quaint Quaker bonnet was good to see, and I well 
remember as a child watching for ‘the beautiful old 
lady,’ as I always called her, to pass our windows.” 

Born and brought up in the Carse' of Gowrie, 
her father, David McPherson, was the village black- 
smith at Ninewells, about three miles west of Dundee ; 
and Jessie was often found in her father’s smithy 
holding the irons for her father on the anvil, the red- 
hot sparks flying around ; and for her father’s arts 
and crafts she always retained a profound admiration. 

She owed much of her pious disposition to the 
influence of a godly mother, whose life made a deep 
impression upon her eldest girl. Asa child of eight 
years, Jessie went into a room one day and found her 
father for the first time to her knowledge in great 
grief because her little brother was ill and pronounced 
by the doctor to be beyond human aid, and with only 
a short time to live. Jessie at once retired to a place 
alone, and there prayed for her little brother’s 
recovery. At once she felt sure God answered her 
prayer, and returning to her father, she told him not 
to cry for Jamie, for, said she, ‘‘I asked the Lord to 
make him well and send him to school with me again, 
and the Lord is going to do it.” It was so; Jamie 
did recover and returned to school. 

At a time when Jessie’s own health gave concern, 
the family doctor, believing that the child’s serious 
disposition was disturbing the condition of her health, 
advised that she be sent into company, and that she 
should attend a dancing school. In obedience to 
parental instructions, she set out with an elderly person 
to join such a class, but it was much against her own 
wish and belief as to what was right. On her way 
to the class she believed she heard lovely music in 
the heavens, and asked her companion to listen, but 
she could hear nothing. Jessie declared she heard it 
repeated, and took it as an indication that she ought 
not to go to dancing. Though punished, she was 
resolute in declining to join the dance. Her conduct 
was reported to her father, who dealt with his little 
daughter, and only in obedience to his wishes did she 
yield. Ultimately she became proficient in the art, 
and as a young woman was much sought after in the 
dance and mirth. 

When she was but fourteen her mother died, and 
much responsibility was consequently thrown upon 
her as the eldest of a large family, to whom she had 
to act as mother. The training, however, doubtless 
did much to ensure success of management in later 
years. 


‘In Scotland, the low-lying part of a valley that is watered by a 


river, as distinguished from the higher ground. 





Some time after her marriage, when scarcely 


eighteen years old, her acquired propensity for mirth, 
song, and the dance underwent a great change. She 
was one of the few cholera victims who survived when 
the first epidemic visited Dundee. 
to be dying, and a minister offered prayer by her 
bedside, which appeared to be the last service to the 
living. Though she could not speak, she was 
conscious, and hoped that the minister would pray 
that she might be spared to live and work for God. 
The minister so prayed, and she was restored, as she 
believed, in answer to prayer, to work for God and 
the good of mankind. 


She was thought 


Though brought up in the Established Church of 


Scotland, she found useful spheres of labor outside. 
She was an eager seeker after truth, and paid frequent 
visits to clergymen and Christian teachers, to whom 
she made known her difficulties in regard to doctrine 
and the way of life. 
with amazement, and some preached sermons contro- 
verting the views she had put forward. One of her 
elderly friends would sometimes say to her, ‘“ Lassie, 
you would make a fine Quaker,” a suggestion she 
resented, for she little thought she was advancing in 
that direction. 
absent herself from the churches, and to sit down in her 
own room in silent waiting upon God. This practice 
she followed (joined by a few others later) for about 
sixteen years before she discovered that the principles 
which had become dear to her heart were identical 
with those of the Society of Friends ; and it was only 
after the visit of a few Friends, who held a public 
meeting in Dundee, that her prejudices against the 
‘‘ Quakers’’ were removed, and she cast in her lot 
amongst them. 


Some regarded her converse 


She ultimately believed it right to 


She was the founder of the present Dundee meet- 


ing, and was one of the most prominent promoters of 
the Friends’ Institute and meeting-house premises in 


Whitehall Crescent, where a good work has been 
carried on. She was most anxious that the building 
should not only be used for meetings for worship, but 
be available for practical philanthropic and rescue 
work. 

In her work for the fallen she has often given 
shelter in her own home till other arrangements could 
be made. 

Of her children, two sons and one daughter 
survive. On the 5th of Third month, 1889, the aged 
couple celebrated their diamond wedding, when four 
generations were present, and a large number of 
friends, amongst whom were the Lord Provost and 
magistrates and other leading citizens. 

Janet Allan took a prominent part in the work of 
many agencies for the common welfare. She was 
the first to sign the total abstinence pledge in Dundee, 
and her husband started the old Dundee Temperance 
Society, now the Dundee Gospel Temperance Union. 
He was a preacher of the Gospel for over fifty years. 


WuEn God purposes to make us die to ourselves, 
he always touches that which is the very essence and 
centre of our life.—[Fenelon. | 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 





EDITORS: 
Howarp M. JENKINS. LypiA H. HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBORN 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4g, 1go1. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE. 
In a recent article in a New York journal (the 7imes), 
Moncure D. Conway points out the extent of literary 
influence. ‘‘ There is,”’ he says, ‘‘no genuine leader- 
ship of a country except its literature.”” And while 
this may at first seem a hard saying, the kernel of 
truth in it will appear upon a little thought. The 
actual mind of any modern community is influenced 
in the long run by the mind expressed in its literature. 
Other influences are temporary ; in the long run, we 
Say, it is the great writers who speak the word of 
the time in which they live. Elizabeth was an ex- 
traordinary queen, but her influence upon us is trivial 
compared with that of one of her “‘ subjects,” a native 
of Stratford-on-Avon. The monarchs of England, 
between 1790 and 1840, signified little to their time 
or ours, compared with the voices of Wordsworth 
and Burns and Coleridge. 

It is, in fact, in literature that the truth is told. 
No great writer is enamored of the false, the base, or 
the unjust. If he seeks these or any of them he is 
not great. This has been recognized the world over, 
since literature had being. Cant and hypocrisy are 
poison to the well of genius. It is the opposite of 
all these things that the maker of literature loves. 
Fancy Cowper extolling the ignoble or the vile! 
Fancy Scott trying to make his villains admirable, 
and have us despise his heroes and heroines! Con- 
sider our own poets, the galaxy of the last century, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, and think what they have left us. Is ita 
glorification of the evil side of human nature? Fear, 
indeed, from that. And they have been loved, and 
still are, and long will be, because they spoke gen- 
erously for the good, and earnestly against the evil. 

Moncure D. Conway, in the article alluded to, 
points out the power of the “intellectuals,” the 
literary, scientific, artistic men of France, in the Drey- 
fus contest. They took up the cause of justice. 
They refused to let the civil life of France be crushed 
in the folds of the military python. They were de- 
nounced, insulted, bullied, deprived of their positions, 
shot at by assassins, but they maintained their ground, 
and saved the civil rights of their country from the 
ruin which {the militarists designed. It was a clear 
triumph for the men who make literature, and who 
know that it must have a conscience. 

In the present troubles of the world it was re- 
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marked many months ago that there was no poetry 
for oppression. There has been none since. There 
never will be any. Poets cannot sing for wrong. 
The conscience and the taste of those who make good 
literature permanent by enjoying it and handing it on 
never will endure the song of one who praises cruelty, 
or extols injustice. Poor Byron, smirched as many 
of his stanzas are, was a poet of freedom. Poor 
Burns, with his overmastering temptation to debase 
himself, was the poet of man and man’s rights. And 
for these reasons it is that their poems live. If to 
the defects we see they had added servitude of wrong, 
they would have died out of literature long ago, and 
died altogether. 

We have, indeed, the spectacle before us now 
much as was seen in France two years ago. There 
is no literary defender for the acts of oppression and 
cruelty that are being committed in the present wars. 
There is no literary man or woman of distinction who 
would construct a great work on such frame. Every 
one knows, his intellectual conscience speaks it em- 
phatically to him, that Truth and Sincerity only can 
give life to literature, and that within its fold the False 
and the Insincere have no permanence. 


THE extent and character of the barbarisms perpetrated 
by the soldiers of the ‘‘ Allies ’’ in China would not be learned 
from the reading of many of the daily newspapers, devoted 
as they are to the war interest, but fortunately several of the 
magazines and reviews have opened their pages to truthful 
and full reports, which cannot escape a wide reading. 

In Scribner's Magazine, T. F. Millard, an eye-witness in 
China, describes the behavior of the allied armies and their 
commanders in a narrative which three years ago would have 
been beyond belief, but which, alas! we now are compelled 
to accept as an actual chapter of current history. 

In the Contemporary Review, (London), last month, Dr. 
E. J. Dillon, who accompanied the allied troops in the march 
from Tien Tsin to Peking, gives the story of that horrible and 
atrocious business. Its details are such as we should rather 
not print, but those who are still under the illusion that war 
has some excuse, and that ‘‘ civilization ’’ will be introduced 
by means of it, should possess themselves of Dr. Dillon's 
account. In brief, it may be said that nothing in history of 
the infamies of war, and the wickedness of man, can surpassit. 


WE have received the report of the Committee on Pro- 
tection of North American Birds, for the year 1900, prepared 
by our townsman, Witmer Stone, chairman of the committee. 
There is also, in the pamphlet, a report by William Dutcher, 
treasurer of the American Ornithologists’ Union, on the 
‘‘results of special protection to gulls and terns, obtained 
through the Thayer Fund."’ 

The reports are of deep interest to all who care for birds, 
—and that, of course, ought to include everybody. In the 


main, they are encouraging. Protection has been given to 
birds along a part of the Atlantic coast (from Virginia to 
Maine), and the ‘‘ Lacey Act,’’ passed by Congress last Fifth 
month, which forbids shipment of illegally-killed birds from 
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one State to another, is already having a valuable effect. 
‘Already several seizures of gulls have been made under this 
or State laws.’’ 

The committee appeal to the birds’ friends for funds for 
the work for 1901. It will be the endeaver, this year, to 
guard the whole of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Contribu- 
tions should be sent the treasurer, William Dutcher, 525 
Manhattan avenue, New York city. 





A DISPATCH in a recent issue of a Chicago journal, from 
St. Louis, says a minister there, who was about to deliver a 
series of addresses on ‘‘ The Workingman and the Church,’’ 
had sent out two hundred letters to working people, asking 
them this series of questions : 

‘‘What is the chief fault that workingmen find with the 
church ? 

‘« How do they regard Jesus Christ ? 

‘‘ What, in your opinion, takes the place of the church in 
the life of the average workingman? 

‘‘What, in your opinion, should engage the attention or 
the activities of the Church ?”’ 

In the answers received, about one hundred, most of the 
writers thought the churches fell short of their proper work. 
Many said the church was sot forthe poor man; it was a 
‘‘rich man's club.’’ There were differing views as to a sub- 
stitute; some said the saloon, some the home, some the 
‘‘lodge,’’ some socialism, etc. But what is quite notable, a// 
the replies, the dispatch says, distinguish between the church, 
as such, and the religion of Jesus Christ, the majority profess- 
ing reverence for Him. 


THE ‘‘ Peace Association of Friends,’’ Philadelphia, have 
reprinted, and are circulating the address on ‘‘ Patriotism,’ 
delivered by Dr. William Everett before the Phi Beta Kappa 
society of Harvard University, last year. Itis a very admira- 
ble address,—earnest, eloquent, and true. It reviews ably 
and intelligently fallacies and falsities which masquerade 
under the name of Patriotism, and which do their best to dis- 
honor it. 

The Peace Association announces that it will furnish other 
literature on the general subject, free. Address 20 S. 12th 
street, Philadelphia. 

In the speech of the Marquis of Salisbury, the English 
Prime Minister, on the death of the Queen, there was one 
passage to which attention was particularly given. ‘‘No 
minister,’’ he said, ‘‘ could disregard her views, or press her 
to disregard them, without feeling he had incurred a great 
danger.’’ It was asked by many persons whether he had 
not alluded, in this passage, to a disapproval by the Queen 
of the war in South Africa. There has been a strong impres- 
sion that she yielded to it oy reluctantly. 


Ex- PRESIDENT HARRISON’: s article, in the current issue of 
the North American Review, is entitled ‘‘ Musings upon Cur- 
rent Topics.’’ It presents many themes for thought, and is 
suggestive, from first to last, of truths which the war-makers 
want us to lose sight of or deny. Unless men like Benjamin 
Harrison have lost their wits, the new policies of aggression 
are, as President meney once said, ‘‘ criminal.’ 


THE next lecture in the Young Friends’ Association 
Course (Philadelphia) is that on the evening of the 15th inst., 
—Sixth-day of next week—by Hamilton W. Mabie, on Doctor 
Johnson. The lecturer and the theme are both entitled to a 
large gathering of hearers. 





MARRIAGES. 


DUDLEY—ENGLE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, First month 16, 1901, under the care of Medford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, John Coles Dudley, son of Owen 
L. and Sarah S. Dudley, of Moorestown, and Anna Lippin- 
cott, daughter of Aaron W. and Sarah B. Engle; all of Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey. 


BIRTHS. 


GRIEST.—At Ellis, Kan., First month 11, Igo, to 


Wilmer M. and Jennie Griest, a son, who is named Daniel 
Thomas. 


JENKINS.—First month 31, 1901 to Charles F. and 
Marie C. Jenkins, Germantown, Pa., a son, who is named 
Francis Howard. 


WOODMAN. -At Morrisville, Pa., Twelfth month 9, 
1900, to Dr. Isaac N. and Matilda Blaker Woodman, a son, 
who is named Isaac Neall Woodman, Jr. 


DEATHS. 


DAVIS. —In Philadelphia, First month 30, 1901, Henry 
Corbit Davis, in his 62d year ; son of the late Edward M. 
Davis, and grandson of the late James and Lucretia Mott. 

Like them he was warmly interested in social questions, 
especially in reference to the colored people, and a helper in 
the work of Booker T. Washington. He married, first, Martha 
Mellor, Jr., daughter of Thomas and Martha Mellor, and 
afterwards her cousin, Naomi Lawton. He was a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting, although more recently he aoe 
returned to his native city, Philadelphia. 


GROFF.—At her home, in Mullica Hill, N. J., First 
month 30, Igol, after a lingering illness, Abbie C. Groff, in 
her 68th year ; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly and Wool- 
wich Preparative Meeting. 

HEACOCK.—Suddenly, First month 28, 1go1, in Phila- 
delphia, Julia A., widow of William Heacock, aged 71 years. 

HEACOCK.—At Pendleton. Indiana, Tenth month 25, 
1900, Mary E. Heacock, aged 77 years. Interment at Fall 
Creek, Ind. 

She was born on the 24th day of Eleventh month, 1822, 
in Talbot county, Md., and was the oldest daughter of Wright 
and Margaret Atwell Anderson, 

She was also the niece of Mary Anderson Wright of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. When she was about six years of age her 
parents removed to Green Plain, Ohio, where she lost her 
mother. Shortly after the death of her mother, she, with the 
remaining members of her father’s family, removed to 
Indiana, settling on a farm near Milton, Wayne county. 
Here her girlhood was spent amid the scenes incident to 
pioneer life. 

She was married to Jesse Heacock, Tenth month 24, 
1841. The first years of their married life were spent near 
Lewisville, Ind., remaining there until 1852, when they re- 
moved to Hancock county, Ind. To them were born four 
children, three of whom survive her. Besides these she 
leaves, to mourn her departure, her husband with whom she 
had lived for fifty-nine years and one day. 

She was a consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
with whom she had a birthright membership. In a few words 
we may say, her friends were all who knew her. He who 
doeth all things well saw fit to call her from her works to the 
reward of a well-spent life. B. 

HIBBERD.—At Malvern, Pa., First month 28, Igot, 
after a lingering illness, which she bore with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, Lidie E., daughter of Joshua E. and Annie 
M. Hibberd, in her 30th year ; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. 

She was a successful teacher, and had taught at Race 
Street, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, —last at Darby, where her 
health failed, some two years ago. 


HOOD.—At his residence on Yale Avenue, Swarthmore, 

a., First month 30, 1901, Caleb C. Hood, aged 84 years ; 

an esteemed member of Swarthmore Monthly Meeting of 
| Friends, Interment at West Grove, Pa. 
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HUNT.—Clayton Hunt, Senior, son of John and Ann 
Brown Hunt, and grandson of John Hunt, minister, of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J., was born in Burlington 
county, N. J., Sixth month 26, 1815; died First month 20, 
1901, in his 86th year. 

He was of a family of six children, all of whom preceded 
him ; his father dying in 1824, the family removed to near 
Camden, Ohio, in 1828, and thence to Richmond, [nd., in 
1832, where Clayton was long engaged in carriage manufac- 
turing, and subsequently in the grocery business. He wasa 
life-long member of the Society of Friends and for many 
years treasurer of Indiana Yearly Meeting, (Orthodox). He 
was twice married, his first wife being Elizabeth Starr. To 
them were born eight children, five of whom are still living, 
viz: John S., of Portland, Ore. ; Esther W., wife of Ellwood 
Morris ; Clayton B., Benjamin and Joshua, all of Richmond, 
Ind. His second wife was Ruth Anna Hunt, of Springboro’, 
Ohio, who survives him. 

Of a vigorous constitution, he enjoyed excellent health, 
and his frequently expressed desire to be permitted to pass 
away before losing the power to do for himself and others has 
been gratified, for he arose the morning of his decease in his 
usual health, and a little while later the family heard him fall 
in the sitting-room, and ere they reached him life was extinct. 

He was not actively engaged in business for many years, 
and spent his time mainly in church activities, ministering to 
the sick, comforting the aged, all the while testifying, almost 
aggressively, to the Indwelling of the Spirit and the solace 
and assurances of a Christian belief and life. The funeral 
was largely attended, especially by the aged, many of whom 
were past 80, and one 92 years old, Interred in Earlham 
Cemetery, Richmond. E. 


JONES.—Rachel Russell, wife of Thomas Jones, Union 
Bridge, Md., entered into rest Twelfth month 27, 1900, in her 
76th year. 

Though in great weakness, she bore the sufferings of her 
brief illness from pneumonia with patient fortitude. 

‘*She hath done what she could.’’ Perhaps of no one 
could this more truly be said than of the subject of this 
sketch. In every relation of life she lived nobly ; as an un- 
selfish daughter ministering to an invalid mother, a faithful 
wife, a devoted sister, a loving aunt, a kind neighbor. 

A retiring disposition led her to shrink from public notice, 
yet every reform movement looking toward the uplifting of 
humanity had her sympathy, and her prayer, and when pos- 
sible, her financial support. 

‘« She lived a more practical Christian life than any one | 
ever knew, thinking always for the comforts of others rather 
than for herself,’’—is her husband's tribute to her memory. 

She was a member of the Society of Friends of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Her life was a daily manifestation that 
‘«she walked with God.’’ ey ee 


PRICE.—At Germantown, Phila., First month 24, Igo1!, 
Harry W. Price, grandson of the late Richard and Lydia W. 
Price, aged 54 years. 


SEAMAN.—At his residence, 156 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 25, 1901, Samuel Hicks Sea- 
man, aged 63 years; a member of Brooklyn Particular and 
New York Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

{He was a descendant of Elias Hicks, through one of 
Elias’s daughters, who married a Seaman. Until the pur- 
chase of the line by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
he was chief owner (the firm for many years being Clark and 
Seaman), of the Cromwell line of steamships, running between 
New York and New Orleans. He began his business life as 
clerk in a shipping warehouse. He was a trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and of the Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. ] 


SHARPLESS.—At her home in Ashland, Delaware, 
First month 21, 1901, Ann Sharpless, in her 81st year ; 
daughter of Amos and Martha Dixon Sharpless (deceased ) ; 
a life-long member of Hockessin Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Hockessin. 


TYSON.—Suddenly, First month 27, 1901, Melville 
on of Jonathan K. and Ella Kirk Tyson, in his 23d 
Interment at Horsham, Pa. 


JANE MARSH CARY. 


Entered into rest, First month 24, 1901, at the home of 
her son-in-law, William Mason, in the city of Albany, N. Y., 
Jane Marsh, widow of the late Samuel Cary, aged 80 years, 
I month, and 25 days. 

This dear Friend was a native of Chester county, Pa. 
She was an only child, the daughter of Henry and Lydia 
Marsh, and was left an oprhan at an early age, when 
she was sent to the boarding-school of Emmor Kimber, 
to which she became warmly attached. While still quite 
young she came to Albany with an uncle, when she met the 
friend whom she soon after married, and settled in that place, 
where she passed the remainder of her life. 

Coming into a large family circle of relatives, she adopted 
them with singular interest and cordiality, making her home 
a center to which all felt they were welcome. 

Her affectionate and trusting disposition won her many 
friends. She was an active and interested member of the 
meeting, and extended wide hospitality to travelling Friends, 
as many could testify. Her husband was taken from her in 
1894, since which time she has resided with her only daughter, 
where she received from children and grandchildren the most 
devoted care. Though she had been feeble a long time the 
messenger came suddenly, and she passed from life like one 
going to sleep. 

No wish that love can frame for her, 
Nor hearts most full request, 

But God hath granted ; in her peace, 
Heaven's peace, let love find rest. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Ow1nc to inclement weather on Sixth- and Seventh- 
days, and to the prevalence of sickness in the differ- 
ent meetings composing it, Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Waterford, Va., 19th to 21st of First 
month, was smaller than usual; that of ministers and 
elders on Seventh-day afternoon, especially so. 

The presence and vocal ministry of our friends 
Isaac and Ruth Wilson therein was strengthening and 
encouraging to the members. 

On First-day morning, 20th, quite a large number 
of Friends and others assembled, and after a short 
silence Isaac Wilson arose and opened his discourse 
by allusion to the query that would naturally arise on 
seeing persons gathering from different directions 
toward one point, on a business day of the week, 
‘* What is it for?” ‘* What is going on? There must 
be some object.’”’ And so it must be on this day of 
the week. He dwelt upon the “ business aspect’ of 
religion and the importance of faithfully and promptly 
attending to its requirements, and from the text, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”’ he explained the beautiful and helpful 
lessons it contained, applicable to all ages and condi- 
tions of life. 

He reminded us that the call may come very early, 
as it did to Jesus, at twelve years of age, who gave 
this answer to his anxious parents, who having missed 
him, “‘ sought him sorrowing,” and found him in the 
temple “ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking them questions.” He 
emphasized the fact that we may be old in years, but 
young in spiritual life ; that each must be about his 
or her particular business, not depending upon others, 
but thinking for themselves, relying for direction upon 
the never-failing, ever present guide, the Divine Spirit 
of Christ, but remembering that there must be co- 
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operation with this, if the work be accomplished. He 


exhorted parents, especially fathers, to realize the re- 
sponsibility they have assumed as co-workers with 
our Heavenly Father, and urged them to lives of 
purity, physical and moral, that their children by in- 
heritance, as well as example, may be saved from con- 
taminating influences. Among so much that was good, 
it is difficult to select and be brief enough for this report. 

In the evening a well attended and satisfactory 
appointed meeting was held in the Methodist church 
in the village. On Seventh-day morning our meeting 
for worship, after an impressive silence, was opened by 
Isaac Wilson, who quoted the text, ‘‘I am the door; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and out, and find pasture,” (John, x., 9), 
and an attentive and appreciative audience gratefully 
received the feast which was handed forth. All were 
exhorted to come to a true knowledge and experience 
of salvation, and to the faithful performance of the 
little as well as great duties of life. In all the exer- 
cises a desire was expressed that religion should be 
divested of all mystery, and that we realize that if we 
each day do its required duty we need have no fear 
for the future. 

The usual business of the quarterly meeting was 
transacted in a spirit of harmony ; and in the answers 
to the queries that were read there was evinced a 
sincere desire to truthfully report the condition of 
society in our quarterly meeting. 

Regret was felt that all reports spoke of small 
attendance of mid-week and business meetings, and 
the feeling was expressed that if there really existed 
the love and unity queried for, there would be more 
zeal manifested in keeping up our meetings. 

The company of visiting Friends both with and 
without minutes was fully appreciated. We missed 
and sympathized with our friends who were absent, 
from sickness and other causes, and thankfulness for 
our privilege in thus mingling was expressed. _ S. 

Waterford, Va., First month 28. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West Chester, Pa., 
on the 2oth ult. was well attended. In the meeting 
for worship there was ministry by William Webster, 
Allen Flitcraft, Sarah B. Flitcraft, and other Friends. 
Lydia H. Price spoke briefly. In the business meet- 
ing the 1st, 2d, and 8th Queries were considered, as 
usual atthistime. The meeting adopted and directed 
to be forwarded, a letter to Thomas S. Butler, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the district (Chester and 
Delaware counties), appealing to him ‘to use his ut- 
most efforts to bring about conditions of peace with 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands.” 


Isaac Wilson was in attendance at Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting on the 5th instant, and expected 
to be at Abington on the 7th. His further prospects 
are to be at Germantown on First-day next, the 1oth, 
at Jericho, L. I., 17th, at Trenton, N. J., 24th, at 
Moorestown, Third month 3, and at Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, Woodstown, N. J., on the 5th, after 
which he and his wife expect to proceed homeward, 
by way of Buffalo and Niagara. 


The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 
next meeting at the residence of Elizabeth B. and 
Grace A. Capron, 42 Fisher avenue, on Second month 
17, at 11 a.m. Visiting Friends will be welcome. 


The meeting-hour of Burlington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Mt. Holly, N. J., on the 26th inst., is 10.30 
a. m., not 10, as stated in last week’s issue. 


VISITS IN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING.—III. 
( Conclusion.) 
AFTER the close of the meeting (Western Quarter), 
I returned to Robert Pyle’s to dine, and there met a 
number of friends. After dinner I went into Ben- 
nett S. Walton’s to see his wife, who was in bed with 
the grippe, but who was improved enough to see 
some of her friends. Then Robert took Anna Mary 
Martin and myself to see Deborah F. Stubbs, who 
was also confined to her room from the same ailment. 
After a short stay, and with a parting word of sym- 
pathy for her in the deep trial through which she has 
been passing, Robert took us to the home of Edwin 
and Hannah Chandler and their son-in-law, Lewis 
Eastburn and Mary. Edwin had not been well 
enough to get out to meeting. After spending a 
little while with tliem their son Howard came for us 


| and took us to his home where his wife Elizabeth, 


who is a member with the Baptists, gave us with her 
husband a warm welcome. We had some pleasant 
religious conversation with them and parted in much 
nearness of feeling. 

Howard then took us to Kennett Square, and 
left us at the home of Monroe and Alice Palmer, and 
here another warm greeting awaited us. From here 
we went to the home of the Martins, and late in the 
evening their brother William brought me a letter 
from my wife which informed me she had been at- 
tacked the second time with the prevailing epidemic, 
and was fearful she would be quite ill, but would send 
further particulars in the morning. This caused me 
no little anxiety, as I had appointed a meeting for the 
next morning at Kennett Square, in order that I 
might meet the school -children. After getting into 
a quiet frame of mind and seeking Divine direction I 
felt easy to remain to the meeting and then return 
home as quickly as I could. 

First month 23d. After a somewhat restless 
night from anxiety about my dear wife, I found on 
arising I was more calm, and convinced I had reached 
a right decision. Just before meeting, in company 
with Anna Mary we called on Mary Cranston and 
her mother, Sarah Wilkinson, for a little while and 
then to meeting, which was well attended. As the 
testimony on the requirements of loving one another 
was borne a very deep solemnity overspread the 
meeting, and we closed under the feeling that the 
Lord had been with us and had spread a bountiful 
table for our enjoyment. 

As I could not take any train for home until near 
3 p. m. we concluded to make some calls before the 
dinner hour, and went first to the Friends’ Home, and 
were cordially welcomed by the matron, Mary Bar- 
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nard, and then went to the room of Mary Davis, now 
gO years of age, who was illin bed. The other two 
boarders in the Home were also present, and a little 
time was spent in a conversation designed for their 
encouragement, by the selection of some incidents 
in the life of a public Friend. We went then to the 
old home of Evan T. Swayne, which has now been 
purchased by the Friends of Western Quarter for a 
permanent Home, and there met Sarah, the widow 


of Evan, and his sister Jane, who were entertaining | 


some friends of the borough. This, too, was an en- 
joyable call. As soon as the train was due after 
dinner, I started for my home in Baltimore, arriving 


about 7.30 p. m., and found Eliza, while still quite ill, | 


was improving. I thought it best, however, to cancel 
all engagements except those for next First-day, for 
the present. 


26th. I felt easy to go to Wilmington in the 


afternoon, so as to attend the appointments for to- | enjoyed the evening at Elizabeth Thomas'’s, returning 


morrow. My friend John Richardson met me at the 


train and took me to his home, where I have been so | 
often hospitably entertained for the past thirty-seven | 


years, and whose family has become much endeared 
to me. 

27th. John Richardson and his daughter Anna 
took me to Stanton this morning, where they are 
making laudable efforts to revive their small meeting. 
A good sized meeting gathered, over which a deep 
solemnity settled, as the message regarding the 
Friends’ view of salvation was presented. Satisfac- 
tion was expressed. One woman, a Methodist, said 


| 


| 





AccorDING to arrangements we took train on Seventh- 


| day afternoon (26th ult.), from Washington to Rock- 





| history. 


I had cleared up points on which she had desired in- | 


formation. After meeting we went home with John 
A. Cranston to dine, and after a pleasant visit, at 3 
p. m., we wended our way to the Methodist church, 
where a meeting had been appointed. A large meet- 


ing for the place gathered, and in a quiet and atten- | the enjoyment of the day in the pleasant associations 


tive manner listened to the unfolding of the view pre- 
sented me of a true Christian life. The meeting 
closed with an appropriate and feeling prayer by their 
minister, and evidences were given that it had been 
owned by the Master of all rightly-gathered as- 
semblies. 


| ville, where we were met by our friend William Moore. 


Much to our surprise we found heavy drifts, and were 
compelled to leave the roads in some places, but after 
a drive of eight miles we were safely in the home 
where many beside ourselves have found hospitable 
entertainment. 

First-day morning, although quite blustery, and 
roads drifted, there was a good attendance at meeting. 
We were much pleased to meet our friend Edward 
Farquhar of Washington, who shared in the vocal 
service, and very forcibly exhorted to goodness as 
the designed attainment of life, and feelingly referred 
to the noble character of our late Queen as a practical 
illustration of such a life. In the afternoon we made 
a pleasant call at Sarah Stone’s, then took tea and 


with our friend William Moore and wife for the night. 

Second-day morning, with the snow still drifting, 
we enjoyed a short call with Hester Wetherald, whose 
father Thomas, Wetherald, is well known in Friends’ 
We then went to Benjamin H. Miller's to 
dine, and spent the day very pleasantly, but owing to 


_ the unfavorable condition of the roads the engage- 


ments for the evening were cancelled and we returned 
with our escorts before night to their comfortable 
home. Third-day morning was bright and clear, and 
having a full day before us, we proceeded by calling at 
Charles Stabler’s, Mary Bond’s, and Newton Stabler’s, 
going to dine at Hannah Stabler’s and in the afternoon 
calling at Frederick Stabler’s and Robert Miller’s, 
then to John Thomas’s, where we spent a most en- 
joyable evening, with their family of interesting young 
people. The overflow of feelings of thankfulness for 


found expression in vocal utterance accompanied with 


_words of encouragement for the present company. 
| We closed this full day by driving in the beautiful 


| our lodging, feeling that the new and 


I went home again with John Richardson, where | 
we had the company of William P. Bancroft and wife | 


Emma to tea, and then we were soon on our way for 
the evening meeting in Wilmington, at Friends’ house. 
It was largely attended, and as the ideas of true re- 
ligion were presented with its application to our 
every-day life, it was listened to with deep attention. 
I went home with William P. Bancroft and wife for 
the night, and retired with the feeling that though the 
day had been full it had been well spent, and the 
sweet reward of peace covered my spirit. Next morn- 
ing I returned to Baltimore to find Eliza still im- 
proving, though only able to sit up a little. 
Baltimore. Joun J. CoRNELL. 


A Lonpon dispatch says: ‘‘ Society expects King Edward 
will make St. James's the most brilliant court of Europe, hold 
night drawing-rooms instead of the somewhat dreary after- 
noon functions of the past quarter of a century, and provide 
refreshments, instead of leaving the guests to eat sandwiches 
in their carriages under the eyes of the crowd.”’ 


moonlight near four miles with our friends again to 
renewed 
acquaintances of the day had been very much enjoyed. 

Fourth-day morning we drove through another 
snow storm to meet with a goodly number at the meet- 
ing hour, and much appreciation was expressed for the 
occasion, but the storm continuing, and fearing the 
roads might be blocked to-morrow, we omitted some 
calls and visits for to-day, and our friend William 
Moore, who with his good wife has waited upon us 


| so kindly during our stay here, drove us nine miles 


to the electric cars, and we were soon with our chil- 
dren again in Washington, finding a number of letters 
from home friends and others. 

We spent the remainder of the week with our 
children, visiting some of the many places of in- 
terest, spending an hour on Sixth-day in a room of 
the great library building, where readings are given 
each day for the blind, and Whittier’s ‘“ Eternal 
Goodness’’ was read as one of the best of the 
age. Sixth-day evening we spent very pleas- 
antly with John Moon and family, the mother, 
Rebecca Ballinger, being with them also. Next 


morning all seemed to rejoice in the beautiful, clear, 
cool atmosphere that we trust may lessen the ten- 
dency to grippe that has been so prevalent. We 
went at 10 to witness the memorial service for Queen 
Victoria. The military display was not in accord 
with Friends, but by representatives from the various 
Legations, the universal respect and sorrow was 
shown for one whose life has helped in no small 
measure to make the world better. I. W. 
Washington, Second month 2. 


VICTORIA’S TEARS. 


KNIGHT points out that the Spectator, among other 
English newspapers of June 24, 1837, described how 
Victoria appeared at a window overlooking the court- 
yard of St. James Palace, ‘‘ dressed in black silk, with 
a crape scarf over her white tippet and a little black 
chip bonnet.”” And how, looking paler than usual, 
she wept when she acknowledged the plaudits of the 
people,—“ such plaudits as had never been surpassed.”’ 
This poem appeared in the Atheneum a week after, 
“The Young Queen.” eC. 


APPEAL BY JAPANESE BUDDHISTS. 
The Interchange, Baltimore. 

One of the remarkable results of the troubles in 
China is the address written by representative Budd- 
hists of Japan to “‘ ecclesiastics”’ everywhere. Those 
who sign the document speak for about five-sevenths 
of all the Buddhists in the Japanese Empire. It is 
an appeal to Christians to live up to the underlying 
principles of love and justice in their work among the 
Chinese. It urges them to refrain from all political 
entanglements, and to suffer wrong without avenging 
it. It says that when one of the Buddhist temples 
was destroyed by mob-violence, they had feit that it 
was better to sustain the loss than to seek for redress, 
and it maintains that the present is a most important 
crisis. If the missionaries will now altogether follow 
the principles of love and forbearance, and cease all 
scheming or connection with the political situation, 
the Chinese may be saved, otherwise the writers fear 
that there will be light above and four hundred 
million souls groping in darkness below. 

The address gives great credit to the success of 
the missionaries, but it states frankly that they have 
to bear a good deal of the blame for the outbreak that 
has occurred, that their actions have been open to 
the construction that they had a view to the political 
and commercial advantage of their own nations, so 
that the Chinese have felt that the order was, first the 
missionary and then the army, and the attitude of the 
missionaries has not been as conciliatory as it should 
have been. 

The wording of the address also is striking. The 
Christians are addressed as “‘ brethren,”’ and Buddhism 
and Christianity are spoken of together as the higher 
types of religion. 

Of course, the question arises whether the address 
is wholly sincere. One well acquainted with the 
Japanese character and circumstances is quoted as 
saying that he believes that it is, and that the Japanese 
are seriously concerned over the state of things in 
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China and have taken this course in the hope of 
helping to solve the difficult situation. Their words 
should have great weight, and while it would be 
probably impossible for Christians to conform to 
Chinese custom to the extent advised by the Budd- 
hists, yet the general tone of the exhortation is con- 
ceived in what may be truly called a Christian spirit, 
and it should be a source of humiliation to us that a 
people regarded as heathen should with any show of 
reason feel it incumbent to exhort the followers of 
Christ to adopt principles of action that are rightly 
regarded as a chief glory of Christianity. 


THE HORRORS OF PEACE IN CHINA. 
Philadelphia North American. 

Dr. E. J. DILLon, who accompanied the allies from 
Taku to Pekin, describes in the Contemporary Review 
(London) of last month some of the things he saw 
done by the emissaries of advanced civilization. He 
entered one of the few houses that had not been de- 
stroyed, and this is what he found: 

“Tt had been gutted. Everything within had 
been destroyed except in oneroom. On the ground, 
beside two stools, lay the man and the woman who 
should have shared it. They were horribly slashed 
up ; three chopsticks lay at their feet. In the court- 
yard was a little child, its hair done up in four plaits, 
interwoven with red ribbon, its head crusted with 
black clotted blood, and shrouded by a swarm of 
flies. Nor was this by any means the only scene of 
its kind. A wave of death and desolation had swept 
over the land, washing away the vestiges of Chinese 
culture. Men, women, boys, girls, and babes in arms 
had been shot, stabbed, and hewn to bits in this laby- 
rinth of streets, and now, on both banks of the river, 
reigned the peace described by Tacitus.” 

There was actual if not declared war when that 
was done, and inability to restrain the brutality of 
soldiers in an enemy’s country may be pleaded in ex- 
cuse by officers, but after hostilities were definitely 
over, and the allies were pretending to be preservers 
of the peace, this is what Dr. Dillon saw: 

‘*T speak as an eye-witness when I say that over 
and over again the gutters of the city of Tungtschau 
ran red with blood, and I sometimes found it impos- 
sible to go my way without getting my boots bespat- 
tered with human gore. There were few shops, pri- 
vate houses, and courtyards without dead bodies and 
pools of dark blood. Amid a native population whose 


very souls quaked with fear at sight of a rifle, revolver, ° 


or military uniform a reign of red terror was inaugu- 
rated for which there seems no adequate motive.” 


ACCORDING to a recent school definition an optimist is an 
eye doctor and a pessimist a foot doctor. 


IN proportion to its size no European country has sent so 
many emigrants to the United States as Norway. 


In Belgium there are more than 50,000 dogs used for draft 


purposes. They are mostly employed by milkmen, peddlers, 
and small farmers. 

THE region included in European France comprises about 
one two-hundred-and-fiftieth of the land of the earth, and 
about one-eighteenth of Europe. The area is 204,150 square 
miles, or about twice that of the British Islands. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
ACCORDING to their Annual Catalogue for 1901 (to which 
we have alluded) the Macmillan Company published five 
j hundred and forty-five works during the past year. One-third 
of this number were books by American authors, printed and 
copyrighted in the United States, and numbering for 1900 
over one million and a half copies according to a statement 
by the Norwood Press in Massachusetts which does most of 
the Macmillan Company's printing. 









































Bird-Lore (The Macmillan Co.) for this month publishes 
a list of over fifty prominent ornithologists residing throughout 
the United States and Canada who have consented to respond 
to students’ requests for information or advice ; and also an 
address on Audubon by Elliott Coues, letters from Audubon 
in Edinburgh to his sons in this country, outline lessons for 


the months’ study and reading, and other matters of interest 
to bird lovers. 









































Prof. Francis N. Thorpe has an interesting and quite 
eulogistic article on the late Dr. William Pepper, of Philadel- 
phia, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, in the current 
Century. \tis not often that a Philadelphian is thus put to 
3 the front so unreservedly; great men—according to the 
: magazines -usually live elsewhere. A simple, graphic, and 

well-illustrated article in the same number is by Jonas Stad- 
ling, with the title, ‘‘ The People at the Top of the World.’’ 
Itis a description of a search expedition after Andree, the 
i Arctic balloonist, in the Lena delta of northern Asia, where 
poor DeLong perished—and westward towards the Yenisei. 
The series of articles on East London, by Sir Walter Besant, 
| is concluded. They have been admirable in every respect. 

What a pleasure it is to follow one who knows his facts, and 
t knows how to state them ! 






















































































4 We are sorry to have notice that the issue of the New 
{ World (quarterly magazine) for December, 1900, closes its 

publication. It has been an able and broad review, and 

many religious and ethical themes were treated in its pages in 
a way not often done in other magazines. The editors have 
been Prof. C. C. Everett (recently deceased), Prof. C. H. 
Toy, and Prof. N. P. Gilman,—the last-named of the Unita- 
rian Theological School at Meadville, Pa. 

In the last number are several excellent articles. Two of 
these relate to the Negro; one, on his religion, is by Prof. 
DuBois, of Atlanta University ; the other, on his education, 
by President Frissell, of Hampton Institute. Prof. DuBois's 
paper is especially informing and philosophic. 





















































The Macmillan Company have made an edition, for more 
general sale, of Hamilton W. Mabie’s fine work, ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man.’ Thisis published 
at $3.50, net, and is in handsome library form. 


























Mrs. Mary KINCAID, who was lately appointed a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco school board, has just been elected 
chairman of the board. She is the first woman who has ever 
served on the board, and all the other members are men. 
Her appointment was largely due to the efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Club. This is the same club (of women) that exerted 
itself to have women placed on the board of the State Insane 
Asylum, and succeeded, after some flagrant scandals had 
shown the need of the reform. 


THE School of Agriculture, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., of 
which George T. Powell is Principal, is making good headway. 
It is, a report says, ‘‘ gaining strength financially, and 
broadening in its scope. Fully 25 per cent. of the applicants 
for information about the school are women, most of whom, 
though now living in cities, express a wish to become self- 
supporting in the country."’ 

Some Chinese residents of Peking have presented General 
Chaffee (Commander of the United States troops), with several 
umbrellas, their spokesman saying the presentation was made 
on account of the Chinese regard for General Chaffee and the 
troops under his command. It was Chaffee who wrote the 
sharp letter to von Waldersee about ‘‘ looting.”’ 
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ENCER. 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PaA.—At the meeting of the Friends’ 
Association, Second month 1, T. Smith Buckman read an 
interesting article on the Discovery of Coal. This was 
followed by a paper on ‘‘ What is the Present Mission of 
Friends? *’ by Elizabeth D. Corson. 

A symposium of papers on the Growth of Morality during 
the Nineteenth Century, written by Isaac Roberts, Benjamin 
Smith, Edna, May, and Emma Buckman, was read by the 
Secretary. A discussion followed, in which Charles Bond, 
Anne Davis, John W. Harry, and others took part. 

William P. Livezey opened a discussion on ‘‘ Friends in 
Politics,’’ after which John W. Harry read, ‘‘ The Last Will 
and Testament of the Nineteenth Century,’’ written by Rev. 
Theodore Schuyler. 

After a recitation by George Corson and a reading from 
the works of Henry Drummond, by Anne Davis, the meeting 
adjourned. ad 





WRIGHTSTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was keld at the meeting-house, on First- 
day, First month 6, and was opened by the president, Hannah 
T. Smith, reading the fourth chapter of Philippians. The 
first business to claim attention was the reading of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and the report of the treasurer, followed 
by a reading by Elizabeth Buckman. Clara A. K. Atkinson 
answered the question assigned to her, ‘‘ How can we make 
the study of the Bible profitable ?’’ and Mary W. Betts read 
a paper reviewing several chapters of Janney’s History of 
Friends. A recitation by Mary Smith followed. 

A nominating committee was appointed, and after the 
reading of the program for next meeting and the calling of 
the roll, the meeting adjourned till Second month 3. 

Mary A. JouN, for Sec. 





CoRNWALL, N. J.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at 
the home of J. Quimby Brown, First month 27. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, Emily Macy. The 
secretary being absent, Marianna Seaman was appointed for 
the day. 

A paper written by Edmund Cocks, entitled ‘* Personal 
Isolation from Mankind,’’ was read by Lydia Cocks. 

Golda Brown had a selection entitled ‘‘ Purpose in 
Education."” Emily Macy then read a selection entitled 
‘«Success and Failure.’’ 

The meeting adjourned to meet in four weeks at the home 
of Edward A. Jones. 


MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec., fro. fem. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—On the evening of First month 26 
the Friends’ Association met at the home of Thomas S. Gibbs ; 
the president, Peter E. Harvey presided. To the calling of 
the roll there were thirty-seven responses. 

Our friend, Joseph Willits, of Trenton, N. J., was present 
and prepared to give us some stereopticon views from Japan, 
with descriptions. The regular program was therefore 
assigned to the next meeting, which will be held at the home 
of Thomas B. Harvey on the evening of Third month 2. 

The views were pleasing and instructive, giving us a good 
idea of the manners, customs, and the general mode of living 
of the inhabitants of that portion of the Orient. 

The members of the Association, also the many visitors 
who were present, feel much indebted to Joseph Willits for the 
evening's entertainment and extend to him their appreciation 
of his kindness. E. E. Bonne, Sec. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
in the meeting-house, Seventh-day evening, Second month 2, 
instead of the usual first Third-day in the month. 

The first paper was presented by Lucy S. Cooper, taking 
for the subject ‘‘ In What Ways may Education Enrich Life ?’’ 
Among other thoughts expressed, the writer considered that 
first the faculty of observation should be developed ; second, 
a power which lies within us which rightly trained would give 
to every one a use of his mind comparable to that which a 
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mechanic may make of the machine which he runs. Thirdly, 
we ask of it a cultivation of those higher intellectual tastes 
which lead tothe enjoyment of the best thought and expression 
of our fellows, which we call Culture. 

The discussion was opened by Jane Rushmore, of Kennett 
Square. These remarks, given by one who has given much 
time and careful thought to the subject, did not fail to deeply 
interest the listeners. 

The second paper on Capital Punishment, by William S. 
Epperson, was one that should naturally receive hearty 
endorsement by all who call themselves Friends. 

Both papers called forth many comments, and those who 
were privileged to hear them felt that the time had been 
profitably spent. ANNE B. SHEPPARD, Sec. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE mid-year examinations, from First month 31 to Second 
month 2, with the special preparations for them, excluded 
most other college activities during the week. Only about 
half of all the studies in the curriculum were made subjects of 
review, as in many cases minor examinations had been held 
throughout the semester from time to time. 

Some changes come with the second semester’s work. 
The daily program, with a few minor exceptions, remains 
intact. The Senior Class, having finished James’s Psychol- 
ogy, takes up the history of Philosophy, in Weber's work on 
the subject, in its place ; the division of the class in Engi- 
neering makes a number of changes in the line of its work. 

Mrs. Edwin D. Mead lectured on the ‘‘ Consumers’ 
League "’ before Dr. Hull’s classes in Economics and Soci- 
ology, on Fourth-day afternoon, the 30th. She spoke of the 
origin of the movement, and particularly of what had been 
accomplished to improve the condition of the factories and 
‘* sweat-shops’"’ through it. 

Mr. Clark, instructor in Mathematics and Engineering, 
was called suddenly to his home in Carthage, Ind., by the 
death of his sister. 

The catalogue for the current college year has appeared, at 
about the usual time. Few new features are incorporated, ex- 
cept that the list of graduates, which had grown quite long, 
is omitted, with the design of publishing instead a Quinquen- 
nial Record of Alumni, of which the first issue will appear in 
1905. A pamphlet of views about Swarthmore, mentioned 
in the INTELLIGENCER a week ago, has been compiled and 
printed, and a copy is sent with each copy of the catalogue. 

* 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


H. R. HAwEIs, a prominent minister of London, is among 
the recently deceased. He was well known as a writer and 
speaker, and was a supporter of the opposition to wars and 
bloodshed. He hada good vein of lively humor. Ata Peace 
meeting the writer attended in London, in 1899, he said the 
number present was so small, and the interest taken in such 
subjects seemed so limited, ‘‘that one feels like a sparrow on 
the housetop, or an owl in the desert, or a pelican in the 
wilderness.”’ 


A friend writing from Linwood (Carroll county), Md., to 
the INTELLIGENCER, on the 30th ult., says: ‘‘ Nearly every 
family in this section is or has been in some way affected with 
the prevailing grippe this winter.’’ 


A friend in New York sends us the following extract from 
a private letter from Martha Schofield, dated at Aiken, S. C., 
on the 3oth. 

‘‘All crops failed in this county, last year, and we are 
having to buy all feed for stock at the farm. It is a tax, and 
O, if some one would give $200 for the farm, it would lift a 
load off me! This pen has to work hard to keep things 
going.”’ 





SocIETY is a grand scheme of service and return, 
We give and take, and he who gives the most 
In ways directed, wins the best reward.—[J. G. Holland. ] 





THE DAYS GONE BY. 

O THE days gone by ! O the days gone by ! 

The apples in the orchard and the pathway in the rye; 

The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of the quail 

As he piped across the meadow sweet as any nightingale ; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the blue was in the 
sky, 

And my happy heart brimmed over—in the days gone by. 


In the days gone by, when my naked feet were tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles where water lilies dipped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss along the brink, 
Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle came to drink, 
And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the truant's wayward 


cry 
And the splashing of the swimmer, in the days gone by. 


O the days gone by! Oh the days gone by! 
The music of the laughing lip, the luster of the eye ; 
The childish faith in fairies and Aladdin's magic ring— 
The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in everything, 
For life was like a story, holding neither sob nor sigh, 
In the golden, olden glory of the days gone by. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


WINTER BIRDS. 


| WATCH them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow ; 
How merrily they twitter. 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah! may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words ! 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
—George Cooper, in the Woman's Journal. 


STILL FORWARD. 


"TIS weary watching wave by wave, 

And yet the Tide heaves onward ; 

We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
, That pave a pathway sunward ; 

We are driven back, for our next fray 

A newer strength to borrow, 

And where the Vanguard camps to-day 

The Rear shall rest to-morrow ! 


—Gerald Massey. 


New YorK City is growing in population at the rate of 
99,000 a year, according to the latest municipal figures. 


BOMBARDMENT of the residence portions of towns, now 
forbidden by laws of war, has been repeatedly practiced in 
spite of this prohibition. 


AMERICAN exports of corn have averaged 173,000,000 
bushels a year since 1895, an increase of 254 per cent. over 
the preceding five years. 


ARIZONA newspapers declare that deer, antelope, and 
mountain sheep will soon be exterminated there unless im- 
mediate steps are taken for their preservation. 


In India, in 1899, 2,966 persons were killed by wild ani- 
mals,—tigers, wolves, and leopards being the worst,—while 
24,621 were killed by bites of snakes. Cattle were destroyed 
similarly in enormous numbers—89,238 by wild animals, and 
9,449 by snakes. In Bengal, the loss of human life by 
snakes was attributed to floods, which drove the creatures to 
the high lands on which village homesteads are built. 
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TWO KINDS OF READING. 
A younG man found that he could read with interest 
nothing but sensational stories. The best books were 
placed in his hands, but they were not interesting. 
One afternoon, as he was reading a foolish story, he 
overheard some one say, “‘ That boy is a great reader ; 
does he read anything that is worth reading ?”’ 

‘‘No,” was the reply, ‘his mind will run out if 
he keeps on reading after his present fashion. He 
used to be a sensible boy till he took to reading 
nonsense and nothing else.”’ 

The boy sat still for a time, then rose, threw the 
book into the ditch, went up to the man who said his 
mind would run out, and asked him if he would let 
him have a good book to read. 

“Will you read a good book if I will let you 
have one?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Tt will be hard work for you.”’ 

‘“*T will do it.” 

‘Well, come home with me and I will lend you 
a good book.”’ 

He went with him and received the volume that 
the man selected. 

‘‘ There,”’ said the man, ‘“‘ read that and come and 
tell me what you have read.” 

The lad kept his promise. He found it hard work 
to read simple and wise sentences, but he persevered. 
The more he read, and the more he talked with his 
friend about what he read, the more interested he 
became. Ere long he felt no desire to read the feeble 
and foolish books in which he had formerly delighted. 
He derived a great deal more pleasure from reading 
good books than he ever derived: from reading poor 
ones. Besides, his mind began to grow. He began 
to be spoken of as an intelligent, promising young 
man, and his prospects are bright for a successful 
career. He owes everything to the reading of good 
books and to the gentleman who influenced him to 
read them.—[ Exchange. } 


TRAITS OF QUEEN “ BESS.” 
Margaret Deland, in Harper’s Bazar. 

Yet Elizabeth was never really successful with her 
wardrobe as a more feminine woman might have been. 
Her dresses were never beautiful, only ludicrously 
and most inappropriately magnificent; laden with 
jewels, weighed down with cloth of gold, stiff with 
silver embroidery, and so heavy that even her big, 
powerful frame must (without supporting vanity) have 
felt the fatigue of carrying them about. Elizabeth 
was certainly vain, but she cannot claim femininity 
merely on that account, for vanity is by no means an 
exclusively feminine characteristic ; there are perhaps 
more vain women than vain men, because women 
have more leisure, and their costumes afford greater 
opportunities for vanity than the strangely hideous 
clothing which custom has arranged for men; but 
no thoughtful (feminine) observer can doubt that a 
vain man is vainer than a vain woman! 

Elizabeth’s hands were her especial pride, and, 
judging from her portraits, they were certainly beau- 
tiful ; they were laden with jewels, and it was her 
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habit in public to pull her rings off with absent art- 
lessness, and push them on again, moving those white 
hands about in a most obvious way. Once, during 
the grave consideration of a state paper, wherein her 
cold sagacity never took second place, she interrupted 
the discussion to ask whether the Duc d’Anjou, who 
was at that time one of her suitors, had been told 
what a pretty foot she had, and how white and well- 
rounded was her arm? This, in the woman who 
financed the Armada with hard-headed economy, 
who dared the superstitious terrors of her own con- 
scieuce in her high-handed and impudent treatment 
of the Bishops, whose interest in methods of torture 
for State prisoners was most mechanical and intelli- 
gent, entirely unhampered by any squeamish feminine 
hesitation as to blood or pain—is most curious. 

In connection with this last characteristic of 
cruelty, one will notice that excessiveiy vain persons 
have almost always a strange inclination towards 
cruelty. The accounts of what Queen Elizabeth 
permitted and indeed commanded in this respect will 
hardly bear reading by us sensitive folk to-day. 


“ FAIRY RINGS.” 

Meehan’s Monthly. 
A CuIcaGo correspondent notes rings formed in the 
grass on his lawn that seem somewhat different from 
those usually described as “‘ Fairy Rings” in the 
books. But these vary somewhat in character, ac- 
cording to the kind of agaric, or to the conditions. 
In a general way they are formed in the following 
manner : 

When the spore of a mushroom starts to grow, 
the mycelium or spawn pushes out threads precisely 
as the spokes run out from the hub of a wheel. At 
the end of each thread the flower—that is to say, the 
‘‘ mushroom ’’—appears. 

Many species of the mushroom family are root 
parasites. They love—that is, the spawn loves—to 
be attached to the roots of grasses. Sometimes some 
species kill the grass outright, at other times the 
grass suffers only so much as to take on a brownish 
tint of green. The mushrooms at the end of the 
‘spokes of the wheel”’ are highly charged with ni- 
trogen when they decay. This is a good manure. 
The grass at the rim of the circle gets an advantage, 
and frequently this border of grass is more vigorous 
and of a deeper color than the rest. 

When spores are numerous, one circle will fre- 
quently encroach on another, just as ripples, from 
stones thrown in a pond of water, will do. 

The common mushroom does not destroy grass, 
but the change of tint in the green of the grass can 
be easily noted at the circumference of the circle. 

The phenomena refer wholly to growth from 
spores. Growth from spawn proceeds irregularly in 
any direction ; so that in a few years one circle so in- 
vades another, all traces of circular outlines disappear. 


A DISTINGUISHED American remarked many years ago 
that it was a great pity the British crown was not entailed in 
the female line, as the women of the royal family made so 
much more respectable sovereigns than the men. 


Moral Soldiers For Manila. 


F. N. WILLIAMs writes from Manila to the New York £ven- 
ing Post that while there are excellent men among the United 
States soldiers in the Philippine Islands, some are ex-crimi- 


nals ; many are of loose moral character—adventurers who 
are there for what fun or profit can be obtained for them- 
selves. ‘‘ Profanity, obscenity, licentiousness, and drunken- 
ness, abound ’’’ among the soldiers as they come in contact 
with the native population. He makes a plea that no men be 
enlisted for that service who cannot give testimonials of good 
moral character. 

The recruiting officers would be in despair if this proposed 
rule were enforced. The Springfield Repudlican, however, 
makes an excellent suggestion : 

‘‘Why not summon the many good people—the college 
presidents and professors, the editors of religious and other 
papers, the clergy, and all others of military age—who have 
been known to favor this enterprise of conquest and so-called 
work of civilization as a call from on high? Who better can 
perform the task of elevating and enlightening and civilizing, 
through example and precept both, than they who are able to 
recognize in this bloody business a solemn Christian responsi- 
bility ?”’ 








THE number of publicly-sustained paupers in Great Britain is 
surprisingly large. 
The official year-baoks for 1901 show that for last year, 


1900, England, with a population of 27,500,000 had 807,471 
persons who were supported as paupers, at a cost of $56,- 
000,000. Scotland, with a population of about 4,000,000, 


supported 97,947 paupers, at an expense for the year of a | 


little over $5,000,000. Ireland, with a population of 
4,700,000, returned 97,587 persons as paupers, for whose sup- 
port $5,400,000 was raised by poor-rates. 

It is remarkable that Scotland, accounted a thrifty coun- 
try, has as many paupers as Ireland, which is commonly stig- 
matized as unthrifty. 

Commenting on these figures, the New York World says: 
‘‘ It thus appears that in Edward VII.’s kingdom, despite the 
passing artificial aid to prosperity of a big war, there are 
1,003,005 paupers supported by public taxation, at a cost of 
nearly $67,000,000 a year. With such an army of destitutes, 
over a million strong, it would seem that British statesmen 
might find better use for their surplus revenues than carrying 
on wars of conquest.”’ 


Views of ‘‘ Mark Twain.’’ 
AT the annual meeting of the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, in New York City, on the 20th ult., the principal] ad- 
dress was made by S. G. Clemens, who among other things 
said : 

‘«T have been a woman suffragist for along time. Since 
the first step was taken in that movement, there has not been 
a year in which women have not scored a victory against the 
villainous laws which oppress them. If I live for twenty-five 
years more, I expect to see woman armed with the ballot. 


She is the source of morals. States are founded on morals, 
not on intellect. If woman could occasionally vote, her vote, 
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depend upon it, would be exercised righteously. Ina crisis 
such as the present, for example, she would go to the polls 
and electa mayor who would sweep corruption away. If she 
had a say, the city would not be inits present state. Alto- 
gether, I do not think much of civilization, but New York isa 
shame to such civilization as there is. 

‘If the women of New York City had the ballot, they 
would drive the corruption out of it in short order. It is not 
the ballot that does the work, but the possession of it, and if 
it were given to women, each party would be compelled to 
put up their best candidates to stand any chance of winning.’’ 


An Indian Poet. 
One of the few Indian men who have taken to writing poetry 
is Alexander Posey, a Creek,in the Indian Territory. He 
goes under the pen name of ‘‘ Chinnubie Harjo,’’ who was 
once a famous Indian warrior. Posey’s mother was a full- 
blood Creek Indian, and his father was a half-breed, making 
him three-fourths Indian. He does not look much like an 
Indian. He is 27 years old, and his writings have attracted 
some attention from the magazines. He is in the employ of 


the Creek Indian Government. He writes only of hiscountry 
and people. Some of his verses follow : 
ALL THE WHILE. 
Let mankind fight and jower 
O'er creeds decayed or new ; 
Deny that God has power, 
That the Holy Book is true ; 
The birds are singing all the while 
And grass is growing, mile on mile. 


MOONLIGHT. 

I dream that it is snowing, 
And waking do but find 

The moonbeams softly glowing 
Thro’ branches interwined. 


Railway Consolidation. 
New York Dispatch to Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE death of C. P. Huntington, followed by the purchase of 
the Huntington interest in the Southern Pacific Railroad, re- 
duces the number of men who control the destinies of the 
American railroads to nine. These are J. Pierpont Morgan, 
James J. Hill, W. K. Vanderbilt, William Rockefeller, A. J. 
Cassatt, George J. Gould, Jacob H. Schiff, E. H. Harriman, 
and James Speyer. 

It may be said in regard to this list that further deals and 
consolidations may result in its further: reduction. Mr. 
Speyer’s sphere of influence has been contracted by the sale 
of his Southern Pacific stock. The Gould influence has di- 
minished in recent years, as the Rockefellers have become of 
almost equal power in the Missouri Pacific and the Southwest- 
ern systems. On the other hand, the power of Mr. Morgan 
Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Hill, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Harriman, 
and Mr. Cassatt, as representing the Pennsylvania system, 
has greatly increased in the last two or three years. 

One after the other all weaker roads are coming under the 


domination of one or the other systems controlled by these 
men. 


‘*YEs, I consider my life a failure."’ 
‘Oh, Henry, how sad! Why should 
| you say that?’’ 
| ‘*I spend all my time making money 
| enough to buy food and clothes, and the 
| food disagrees with me and my clothes 


BROYWAL Poworn | 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


UMBRELLAS were not known in this 
| country until a year or so before the 
| Revolutionary War, and it was more than 
| a century thereafter that they came into 
| general use. 
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‘CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE differences between the two Houses of Congress having 
been adjusted, and the report of the conference committee 
agreed to, President McKinley signed the Army Increase Bill 
on the 2dinstant. It will add no less than 1158 officers to 
the service, increasing the total army's force to 100,000 men. 
The main interest in the Senate for some days centered upon 
the steamship subsidy bill, of which Senators Hanna and 
Frye have been the leading advocates. It is now considered 
doubtful whether this can be passed at this session ; it was 
‘laid aside,’’ on the 4th instant for an appropriation bill, 
and there are several such measures, and the time of the 
session is short. 


THE centennial anniversary of the appearance ‘‘on the 
bench’’ of John Marshall, as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was commemorated in several 
cities, by judges and lawyers, on the 4th instant. 
appointed Chief Justice by President John Adams, and took 
his seat February 4, 1801. 
meeting in Independence Hall, and Justice James T. Mitchell, 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, delivered an oration ; 
at Washington, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
Chief Justice Fuller presided, and Wayne MacVeagh delivered 
the address, in the conclusion of which he made an eloquent 
plea for ethical and intellectual as against material con- 
siderations. 


THE attacks upon the unlawfully kept ‘‘ joints,’’ or saloons, 
in Kansas, organized by Mrs. Carrie Nation, drew much 
attention last week. Her course is upheld by many, and by 
others condemned. On the 4th instant, she set out for an 
attack on the saloons of Topeka, with some companions, but 
the saloon people were prepared for her visit, and she was 
quickly disarmed, and her followers roughly handled in a 
fight that occurred in the streets. She, herself, was taken by 
the police, and placed in jail, for ‘‘ disturbing the peace.’’ 
At Hiawatha, Kansas, a dispatch says, the temperance people 
wrecked all the ‘‘joints,’’ on the 3d and 4th inst., and the 
proprietors fled. 


THE funeral of Queen Victoria was given very much of a 
military and naval character. On the Ist instant, the coffin 
containing the body, which had been formally ‘‘closed’’ a 
day or two before, was taken from Osborne House, in the Isle 
of Wight, where she died, on a ‘‘ gun-carriage’’ to the wharf, 
and to Portsmouth, on a steamer, passing a great number of 
war ships, drawn up in line, which fired salutes. The next 
day, the body was taken up to London, and after a procession 
through the streets, from the Victoria terminal station to that 
at Paddington, was taken to Windsor, where services were 
heid. On the 4th the coffin was removed to the ‘‘ royal 
mausoleum,'’ at Frogmore, near Windsor, where the remains 
of Prince Albert, the Queen’s husband, also are. 
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ROTATION IN GARDEN Crops.—What- | 
ever may be true in farming, the practical | 
gardener understands that the general rule | 
adopted by the farmer, as to the rotation 
of crops, does not prove to be of equal | 
necessity in gardening. But there can be | 
no rule for this. The good gardener alone | 
must decide for himself in each case. | 
For some kind of crops, and under some | 
conditions, a change of crop from year to | 
year, may be desirable ; but with good | 
judgment in each case, such a course may | 
not be necessary. The potato, especially, 
under proper treatment, has been grown 
successfully on the same ground for half | 
a score of years. Some special manure is | 
desirable ; but brains constitute the best 
fertilizer.—[Meehan's Monthly. ] 
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The Lamp of Steady Habits: 


The lam 


you to use 
a ou get it and stays good; the lamp that 
Tien you gett and stays goods the lamp that you 


Che New’ Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “just as good 
—they may 
goodn 


offered you is —- look for the name on it; every 
New Rocheste 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 


| the ‘‘republican’’ 


THOUGH few dispatches are printed from South Africa, the 
tenor of them continues the same as recently—the activity of 
forces. Gen. Kitchener telegraphed on 
the 2nd that the British post at Moddersfontein had been 
taken by the Boers, on a dark night, during a heavy rain. 
The ‘‘ horse sickness"’ prevails in several districts, so that 
the British operations are more difficult. An estimate of the 
Boer strength now in the field puts it at 19,000. Charles D. 
Pierce, of New York City, treasurer of the Boer Relief Fund, 
in a recent statement given the press, says, ‘‘ Advices by 
cable and private messages from Europe and South Africa are 
more encouraging than at any time since the beginning of 
the war.’’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


Dr. F. W. GUNSAULUS has now ceased to be president of 
Armour Institute, Chicago. He handed in his resignation 
some months ago. 


THE United States Senate has ratified the supplementary 
treaty with Spain for the acquisition of the islands of Sibutu 
and Cagayan, of the Philippine group, at a cost of $100,000. 
The President has asked Congress to appropriate the money. 

PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, of Cornell University, a member 
of the former Philippine Commission, is reported as saying 
that the natives ‘‘seem more hostile to the white race and 
more united against the United States, than they were in the 
beginning of 1899.”’ 

THE English ritualists are engaged in an effort to stimu- 
late the ‘‘ high church’’ element in the Episcopal church in 
this country to more pronounced action. It is proposed to 
publish an American edition of the Church Review, an Eng- 
lish ritualist organ. 


THE President of the Woman’ s Christian Temperance 
Union, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine, with other officers 
of the organization, have written a letter to Dean C. Wor- 
cester, one of the Commissioners of the Philippine Islands, 
at Manila, protesting against the system of prostitution 
maintained by military authority there. 


A COMMUNICATION from persons in Manila, calling them- 
selves the ‘‘ Federal ’’ party, favorable to the United States, 
and saying that they were rapidly extending their organization 
in the Philippines, was sent to the United States Senate a few 
days ago by the President. It was signed by seven ‘ direc- 
tors.’’ It1is ascertained that three of these are, or have been, 
in the employ of the Taft Commission, two are Spaniards, 
and one an American. 


THE Chicago /Journa/ prints an interview with Gen. E. S. 
Otis, who was recently in command of the United States forces 
at Manila, in which he says : ‘‘ To my mind the great problem 
is, How can we get rid of theislands?’’ He believes that 
‘* after a series of years’’ it will be possible to establish home 
rule there. ‘‘ How long it will be before this can be done,’ 
he continues, ‘‘I am not prepared to say. I think, however, 
that the sooner it can be done the better for this country.”’ 
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oe that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
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lamp has it. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 


FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES, 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Second and Third months as follows: 
SECOND MONTH: 

10. Oxford, Pa. 
17. Unionville, Pa. ; Washington, D. C. 
24. Menallen, Pa. 
THIRD MONTH : 
3- Fairfax, Va. 
17. Gunpowder, Md 
24. Gcose Creek, Va. 
31 East Nottingham, Md. 
Eiz.sBE H B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
house at Darby, Pa., on First-day, Second 
month 17, at If a. m., at the close of the 
morning meeting. Subject, Improper Publica- 
tions. Speakers are expected. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held in the meeting house at Kennett Square, 
Pa., on First-day, Second month 17, at 2.30 p.m. 

Prof. Frank H. Green is expected to address 
the Conference on the subject, Improper Publi- 
cations. All are welcome. 

S. JouNn Py eg, Clerk. 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


* for 
Everything “i. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetablesand Flowers—aperfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Garden” Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phiox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


nes on every package. 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 

pk, write 
town, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





** Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail ”’ 
BY THE 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
** Florida and West India Short Line” 
TO THE 
Winter Resorts of the South. 

The Only Line Operating Daily Limited 
Trains to Florida. 

, The ** Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail,”’ 


| another of the Seaboard Air Line Railway’s | 


splendidly equipped trains, leaves New York 
daily at 12.10 a. m., 23rd Street Station, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Day Coaches to Raleigh, 
Southern Pines, Columbia, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, where connections are made for St. 
Augustine, Tampa, and all Florida points. 
Connections are also made at Hamlet, N. C., 
with Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car to 
Atlanta, Ga., with connections at Atlanta for 
New Orleans and Mexico, and Texas and Pacific 
Coast Points This train connects at Washing- 
ton with train leaving Boston 7 09 p. m. Leaves 
Philadelphia 3.50 a. m., Baltimore 6.22 a. m., 
Washington 8.35 a m., Richmond 12.23 p. m., 
arriving Southern Pines 6.57 p. m , Columbia 
11.20 p. m., Savannah 2.50a m., Jacksonville 
7.30 a. m., St. Augustine 11.10 a. m., Tampa 
5.30p.m. Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeper New York to Jacksonville. Through 
Vestibuled Passenger Coaches and perfect 
service. 

For information call on or write to all Penn 
sylvania Railroad offices, or Seaboard Air Line 
| Railway representatives at 306 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; 1206 and 371 Broadway, 
| New York ; 30 South Third Street, Philadel- 
| phia; 207 East German Street, Baltimore ; 1434 
| New York Ave., Washington, or to R. E. L. 
| Bunch, General Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 


HE SAVED THE TREES.—A story is told 
in the Hartford, Conn., Zimes, of the late 
Bishop Williams (Episcopal), who ‘‘ put 
his foot down,’’ to check the tree-cutters 


in Middletown, Conn. They were about 
to fell some fine elms on the street where 
the Berkeley Divinity School in Middle- 
town is located. When the workmen 
approached the trees on the grounds of the 
school, the Bishop said ‘‘ Halt! If you 
| cut down these trees, I move the school 
| out of this city.’’ It had effect. The 
grand elms were left undisturbed. 





DREER’S Garden Calendar {901 


largest and most complete SEED, PLANT and BULB Catalogue 
ever offered for FREE DISTRIBUTION. It contains 200 pages, which are 
fully illustrated, true to nature, and is bound in beautiful embossed 
lithographed covers. We will send a copy free to all who mention this 
paper, and request those who are Mertet Gardevers to state the sume. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER ill 


A tea service is doubly attractive if the best tea is 
served to the guests. 


| 


LBS. FINE BLENDED 2 50 
TEA DELIVERED FOR ° 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Florida and Metropolitan Limited” 
BY THE 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 


** Florida and West India Shori Line’ 
TO THE 
Winter Resorts of the South. 


The Only Line Operating Daily Limited 
Trains to Florida. 


Effective January 14th, the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, the only line operating daily limited 
trains to Florida, put on its magnificent new train, 
‘* Florida and Metropolitan Limited,’’ solid 
from New York via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


| Washington to Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 


Savannah, Jacksonville, St. Augustine. Con- 
nections at Jacksonville for ‘lampa and all 
Florida points, and at St. Augustine for the 
East Coast This train also carries Drawing 
Room Sleeping car New York to Atlanta. 





Making direct connections at Atlanta for New 
Orleans and Mexico and Texas and Pacific 
Coast Points. Leaves Boston 12.03 a.m., New 
York 12.55 p. m., (from 23rd Street Station 
Pennsylvania Railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 p. 
m., Baltimore 5.45 p. m., Washington ¢ | 
m., arriving at Southern Pines, N. C. 5.53 a. 
m., Chaylotte, 9.51 a. m., Columbia, S. C., 
10.00 a. m., Savannah, Ga., 12.25 p. m., 
Jacksonville 3 50 p. m., St. Augustine 5.00 p. 
m., Tampa 5.00 a. m., Atlanta 4.35 p. m. 
Connections are made both at Miami on the 
| East Coast and Port Tampa on the West Coast, 
for Key Westand Havana. The ‘ Florida and 
Metropolitan Limited ’’ is luxuriously equipped 
in every respect, with Pullman Drawing Room 
Car, Compartment Car with Drawing Rooms 
and State Rooms, Observation Car, through 
Day Coaches and unexcelled Pullman Dining 
Car service. 

For further information call on or write to all 
Pennsylvania Railroad offices, or representatives 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway at 306 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; 1206 and 
371 Broadway, New York; 30 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia ; 207 East German Street, 
Baltimore ; 1434 New York Ave., Washington, 
|or to R. E. L. Bunch, General Passenger 
| Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
| us and to the advertisers. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Correspondence invited. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
ce | SS See 250,000.00 

EE eee gg eee & 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 38,026.39 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insurcd, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 
Nicuo.as Brice, J. 


S. Davis Pace, 
Jou R. Ruoaps, 


Botton WINPENNY, 
Warren G. Grirrirn, 
Samugc Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
Avrrep |. Paicutps. 
Cuas. S. Hixcuman, Grorce M. WaGner, 
Epvwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 
Epocar Duprey Faries. 


oun F. Lewss, 
nomas R. GILL, 





FLORIDA LIMITED, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 
THE present century has no greater gift of 
comfort and luxury to the public than this 
vestibule limited train. Thissteel-shod Mercury 
of steam tosses a gay defiance at Father Time 
as it leaves him vanishing behind. It changes 
miles to minutes, making distance seem but a 


mirage. The Florida Limited of the Southern 
Railway. shifts seasons with the speed of a 
shuttle. It bears people in a day from the furs 


and woolens of an eastern winter to the bathing 
suits and summer gowns of Florida. That isa 
change that would have made Aladdin blink in 
amazement, but it is one that can be the 
experience of every one who enjoys the hospitable 
comforts of this fine train. 

The Florida Limited leaves Broad S'reet 
Station, Philadelphia, 3.16 p. m. daily except 
the First-day of the week, and runs through 
solid to St. Augustine, arriving there at 3.30 p. 
m. the next day, excepting one drawing-room 
sleeping car which is detached at Blackville, S. 
C. and goes through to Aiken and Augusta, Ga. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street. Phil- 
adelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
hth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
—— P JOSEPH L. JONES. 








GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASAS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSnES ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Gar - BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosepH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 













cup of Coffee, excel- 


Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 
Table d'hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone 
1-33-55 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Address 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 











Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





Calls out of city answered promptly 


NO SMOKE 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
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Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Pleasant 
; to take. 


A remedy free from nauseating 
drugs—a remedy that has made 
cures open to investigation, leav- 
ing no room to question action in 
restoring the diseased to health. 
Extreme diseases and abandoned 
cases have come to us asa last 
resort and been cured by inhaling 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 


There is not a known ill that can 
not be helped by this life-giving 
principle. Write for book giving 
testimonials of cures, home treat- 
ment, advice to the sick, etc. , free. 


yarn ~~. AKEY & PALEN, 


Bolton ®.. uirard Street, Philadelphia. 
~ San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
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Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’s Marie 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad 
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